l82                      A  ROMANTIC   CRITIC
a mediocre sonnet by Gray, from which he draws
conclusions that do not follow; a stanza of the Babes in
the Wood; and two pieces by Johnson and by Cowper,
who is found guilty of "vicious " writing because he says
the valleys of Selkirk's island
Ne'er sighed at the sound of a knell
Or smiled when a Sabbath appeared.
Seventeen years later, in Biographia Literaria (1817),
Coleridge replied.1  He begins with a long disquisition
maintaining that poetry, even of the highest kind, need
not be in metre;* argues that Wordsworth's most inter-
esting characters are not "rustics",3 with a digression
on the administration of the Poor Law in Liverpool as
contrasted with agricultural districts; shows that the
language of rustics is largely derived from the educated
classes (to which Wordsworth could easily have retorted
that he was not concerned with what it was derived from,
but what it was); and at length makes a real point, that
Wordsworth's own style is not that of rustics, particularly
in the order of its words. Then we are told that the metre
of poetry is created by the effort to curb excitement (which
seems doubtful) and yet creates excitement ;* therefore
1 Biog. Lit. xvn-xxn.
* Which does not prevent him from stating a few chapters later (xvra)
that "poetry is imp'erfect and defective without metre".
3  Wordsworth is not as clear as he might be; but he appears to mean
(i) that poets should in general use the speech of "men in real life";
and (a) that of all men in real life rustics are the sincerest in feeling, the
plainest and most emphatic in speech. Still it seems a little captious of
Coleridge to deny the name of "rustic" to an old shepherd like Words-
worth's Michael.
4  Metre, like the beating of a tom-tom, seems actually to be a means
of exciting yet hypnotizing the hearer, so that he is both spell-bound like
the Mariner's Wedding-guest and at the same time more suggestible
to whatever he is told.